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THE DEITY. 


WRITTEN DURING SICKNESS. 


BY MISS MARIA G—. 


Thou God unseen, though not unknown, 
Who, with Thine ever watchful eye, 
Dost guard me, from Thy glorious throne, 

Where I alone in sickness lie! 


Thou, when my parents both were gone ; 
And all whom I had loved before, 

Like autumn’s blighted leaves, had flown, 
Aad I enjoyed their smiles no more: 


Thou, when forgot by those I love, 
And left in mournful silence here ; 
Didst, from thy glorious throne above, 

Regard me with a parent’s care. 


And when soft slumber did impart 
Its balm to my poor aching head; 
Yen though unseen, yet there Thou wert, 
A guardian ’round my lonely bed. 


Though dark and cheerless is my day, 
Though clouds obscure my azure sky; 

Thou art my friend, my guide, my stay; 
Nor will I fear, when Thou art nigh. 


Thou hast beheld my wanderings, from 
The earliest hours of infaney;- 

Nor wilt Thou, in the lonely tomb, 
Leave me forever more to lie. 


But thence my spirit shall be borne 
Far through the realms of boundless space, 
To dwell where I shall cease to mourn 
Forever more before Thy face. 


AUTHORSHIP. 
BY NEMO. 
JHAPTER I. 

itis some half a dozen years, since I was capti- 
vated by the pageant title of Avtwor, and thor- 
oughly imbibed the prevalent mania; which com- 
pletely emptied my purse of its ragged Bank notes, 
and my head of all the little sense it formerly pos- 
sessed. 

I was standing in the door of a large commer- 
cial house, situated on one of our most business- 
doing streets. It was eleven o’clock at night. I 
had stood till I saw the throng crowding the pave- 
ments gradually diminish, and nota living human 
being was to be seen except an occasional watch- 
man, passing his nocturnal rounds; whose pro- 
found stillness, was disturbed only by the measur- 
ed tread of his feet. 

*s What a glorious time for moralizing!”’ tho’t I, 
as I involuntarily began the theme. ‘ Night, a 
symbol of original oblivion, has thrown ber sable 
vestment over the dreaming city, and rests on the 
vision-haunted inhabitants, like the death-pall over 
the pulseless inmates of the icy sepulchres. Not 
a sound molests the sacred silence, excepting some 
good Charley announcing the hour, ere the slug- 
ish town-clock has half performed its lazy task. 

fhat good things these town-clocks and watch- 
menare! Why,if it were not-for them,’dame Na- 
ture, in some unusual freak, happening,to find all 
her children asleep at the same time, a“ think 
it excellent fun, to keep the unguarded souls in 
this visionary torpor for days, for weeks—aye, 





even months! But this is averted, by having such 
wakeful sentinels. 

‘What a situation 1 am placed in! Why, I 
have, as it were, the whole city under my control. 
One single exertion on my part, could affright this 
powerful mass from its temporary lethargy; one 
single effort, would re-animate some thousands; 
and even at this hour of the night, these now de- 
populated streets, would present all the hurry and 
confusion, noise and bustle, of mid-day. 1 might 
say that I am a talisman, wielding a wand, whose 
magic power can light a thousand tapers, and 
make these desolate streets teem with thrice as 
many newly-animated beings! But that were an 
unmerciful act! ‘The merchant, the mechanic, and 
the professional man, are enjoying the halcyon re- 
pose of midnight; and why should I molest their 
tranquility? ‘lhe author—aye, that’s it,—the Au- 
thor is dozing away in his garret, solaced by the 
sweets of a well-earned celebrity. How | envy 
his felicity! Yet, may I not, likewise, earn a 
wreath for my brow, as an author? May I not 
catch a star from the galaxy of literature, to beam 
on MY path? At all events, I'll try' True, my 
private thoughts have never been registered before 
the world in any periodical; but I cherish confi- 
dence enough in my abilities, to insure success.” 

With such like thoughts occupying my mind, 1} 
hastened to my apartment, and spreading my port- 
folio on the table, soon commenced scribbling as 
if my very life was at stake. One sheet of fools- 
cap, after another, became disfigured, and as re- 
peatedly committed to the flames. 

‘* Nonsense! what am I puzzling my brains for 
nice, finely-spun, sentences in Prose, fort I never 
had a talent for that kind of writing; Poerry, (save 
the mark!) has always been my favorite; and I 
can invariably please myself in that!’ So rhym- 
ing became the “order of exercises” for the space 
of another longhour. The fortieth lyric had been 
commenced and abandoned, ere I succeeded in 
preparing one that would, in any wise, seem to me 
sufficiently sublime. At length, however, one 
was prepared, meeting ny approval; and which I 
opined, would, unquestionably, award me the un- 
restrained encomiums of a parasitical populace, 
Now, I felt confident, no matter which production 
I forwarded to the Editor, he would applaud it 
with every merited praise; but | wanted to usher 
out one tnat would thrill every reader with aston- 
ishment and admiration, Such, | concluded, 
would be most likely recognized under some gal- 
lant national “air.”’ ‘The caption, too, must be 
imposing; so as at first sight, to enlist attention. 
Moreover, it would serve to impress the Editor 
with a sense of my importance. Here, then, was 
another long space expended in conjuring up a 
suitable caption, to consist of some obsolete, high. 
sounding words. 

All being managed, I transcribed the precious 
article, on a sheet of neat, pink letter paper, in the 
most handsome style of penmanship; not forgetting 
a few extra flourishes, to exhibit my superior pro- 
ficiency in that line. Day appeared, just as I] fin- 
ished my arduous task; and after sipping my cof- 
fee, 1 despatched a servant with the manuscript to 
the editorial sanctum sanctorum. 

Adjusting my toilet, 1 took up my cane, and 
sallied out. Every familiar object seemed clad 
with anew aspect-—of course a lovlier; and I salu- 
ted my intimates with more than wonted urbani- 
ty. I should, prior to this, have remarked, that ] 
had resolved to withdraw from the charge of a mer- 
cantile concern, and support myself by my pen. 
Passing. near a large hotel, I descried a person. 





whom I knew to be engaged in preparing a work 
for the press, enter the door. This forced the con- 
viction upon me, that] must change my boarding 
house; or, as the common-place term, or phrase, 
then ran, ‘“‘ put a new aspect on my domestic rela- 
tions.” and as I determined to equal, if not excel, 
him, in the meritoriousness of ny composition, I 
must rise to the same nick in temporary living, 
and thereby rank among the reputable authors of 
the day. It did not require a second, sober tho’t, 
to re-assure me; and I at once obeyed the impulse 
of the moment. 

Comfortably seated in my new apartment, Iim- 
mediately commenced destroying foolscap, worse 
than ever. So elated was I with the adulation that 
I xnew my Poem would evoke, that I projected 
the writing of a volume of fugitive ones, or a large 
historical romance. In fact, lhad already written 
four lengthy chapters, with a preface in poetry pre- 
fixed, when [ was interrupted by the abrupt intru- 
sion of a negro waiter, who informed me that he 
had rung the bell several times, and I did not ap- 
pear; and that fearful lest some accident had hap- 
pened, he had come, in person, to let me know it 
was dining. hour. The villain! How I cursed 
him inmy heart! Just when there was such a 
flood of charming ideas in my head, to warn me 
that it was “dining hour!” What did 1 care for 
victuals at such a time as this? The rascal! The 
. But there is no evading such unconsciona- 
ble servants; and you must either comply instant- 
er, or have the satisfaction of missing your seat at 
table, and encountering the no-ways-heart-cheer- 
ing glances of the steward and landlady for your 
inexcusable obstinacy. 





CHAPTER It. 


Emulation is the main-spring of action: life is 
chequered with disappointments and vexations : 
man is not infallible. 

«‘ Emily,”’ said I to my pretty cousin, as I hand- 
ed her the latest and most popular novel, ‘here is 
a tale am sure will interest you. Notwithstand- 
ing you profess an incurable antipathy to tales of 
fiction, you cannot but be pleased with, and ad- 
mire this. Will you read it?” 

**O! certainly;” replied: the mischievous co- 
quette; ‘I always pip admirethese popular remin- 
iscences: they are so charming!” 

“Mercy! Emily;’’ exclaimed I, considerably 
chagrined at her raillery; ‘*do try and talk fora 
few moments without so much irony!”’ 

“ Well. to gratify. you, Pil try. But you know 
that [have ever assumed the office of special plead- 
er for novel-reading!”’ 

*. Now, Coz,” resumed I, trying to ape gravity; 
‘seriously, what has given you such an inveterate 
hatred for these so-much-admired papers? You 
must allow that they are prepared by: a: master- 
hand!” 

** Assuredly: but ever since your: friend Jason 
Smith dedicated that original tragedy to me, I 
have contracted a disgust for almost all kinds of 
publications.” 

“ Why, Emily, i am absolutely astounded to 
hear you so express yourself! I consider that tra- 
gedy an invaluable production. In truth, I had 
well-nigh concluded to dedicate my next poem to 
you; indeed I” 

«Law bless me! Albert, you: havn’t taken: to 
this nonsensical business, toot Now, Ab!’? And 
she burst out into a fit of uncontrelled:: laughter. 
I bit my lip with vexation; “ sue. was-the last one 
whom I‘ would’have suspected of “the likel’ But 
why should I regard mer revilingg$? ‘Theonewho . 
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ean denounce all the popular novels and tales of 
the day, is but illy capacitated to impart encour- 
agement to Me. Whata simpleton | was, not to 
think of this before! 1 will instantly repair to my 
room and prepare a long tale to be published with 
my poem before sent; which, with a whole col- 
umn, or mayhap two, of editorial matter, eulogi- 
zing the author, shall convince my uncharitable 
cousin of her error, and reinstate her former taste 
for reading.” 

laccordingly, took up my hat, and passed to 
the hall, Emily following, and unremittingly pres- 
sing me to send, as soon as issued, a copy of the 
paper containing my poetry. This was unhesita- 
tingly promised; and the reader may judge from 
the sequel, how faithfully I fulfilled it. 

Nothing could exceed the assiduity with which 
1 pored over my port-folio, for the space of one 
long, tedious day, to accomplish my design. I 
verily thought the progress was so insignificant! 
However, I pip get through; and the ink had bare- 
ly dried on the envelope, when it was deposited in 
the Editor’s office. ‘Two, three, and four days 
wore slowly off; for my mind was wrought up to 
the highest pitch of excitement, with the prospect 
of approaching celebrity. 

** No doubt,” pondered I, during the interim, “I 
shall receive a note from the Editor, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of my Mss., expressive of his high 
estimation of my abilities; and proffer me the 
compliment of paid contributor to his weekly pe- 
riodical. But to accept such an offer would be- 
tray some sinister motive, concealed from the first; 
and seem as though | were necessitated to receive 
remuneration for my voluntary labor. No; far be 
it from me, to incur the approbrium of Pap wri- 
Ter.” But this note never appeared. The edito- 
rial duties of the worthy Editor must have been 
such aS to occupy every moment of his time, oth- 
erwise I should have been addressed. ‘This seem- 
ed to me, plai , logical reasoning; and I sheltered 
myself under its friendly covert. 

The long-expected day arrived—the day on 
which the *“* Westexn Srar”’ was to be issued. 
Four o’clock chimed. I senta lacquey post haste 
to the office, to procure two copies; and impatient- 
ly awaited hisreturn. I beheld him coming slow- 
ly down thie street, with the folded papers in his 
hand. ‘Thank fortune, I ain at the acme of my 
feelings, triumphs, and glory, now! How very 
slow that lazy devil lags along!” 
inte my large armed chair; cast one leg akimbo, 
against the jamh, the other on the table; and as 
the servant entered, reprimanded him, in an angry 
tone, for his tardiness in obeying my mandates. 
He closed the door atter him, and I opened the pa- 
pers. But, behold the disappointment! Two long 
editorial columns, were, indeed, there, with quo- 
tations from my poem interspersed; but accompa- 
nied with a satire, bitter enough to call down the 
heaviest curses of any saint! Then followed a 
lengthy exposition of my prose article, in the 
same satirical vein 

I stamped, raved, foamed, and threatened death 
to the detestable Editor; vowed irrevocable re- 
venge; upset my table, in the paroxysm of anger, 
thereby despoiling about ten dollars worth of arti- 
ficial flowers, etc; and, finally, threw myself on the 
bed, in a state of mind, which I would not again 
experience for ten thousand Editors and their pa- 
pers. But, after some days, this fearful indigna- 
tion gradually subsided; my oath of revenge was 
revoked; and I returned to my whilom avocation, 
‘sa wiser and a better man.’ J eschewed the pe- 
dant ever after; and I feel much better now. 

Sewickleyville, 1842. 





THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
BY MISS MARIA G—,. 


Already, as from Pisgah’s top, 
I view the glorious Jands 


I threw myself 





Where dwells my everlasting hope, 
And new Jerusalem stands. _ 


Stands with her polished jasper walls, 
On which the cloudless ray 

Of everlasting sunbeams fall, 
Through one eternal day. 





Where flow the pure pelucid streams 
From the eternal throne; | 
Where angelschaunttheirheavenly themes | 
And sorrows are unknown. 


Where trees, arranged in living green, 
With fadeless flowers dressed, 
Along the sunny shores are seen 
Of that celestia] coast. 


Then, while I thus, with feeble eyes, 
Behold this heavenly home, 

Which cross the gloomy Jordon lies, 
Where countless angels roam; 


Oh! may I not, like Moses, stand 
To take a distant view, 

While I’m forbid the promised land; 
But may I enter, too! 





GENIUS vs. WEALTH, OR THE LAW- 
YER’S HISTORY. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


(Conte 
( Continued.) 
CHAPTER II. 


*¢ And he is cast into the selfish world; 
Homeless, and friendless, as the gentle dove 
That mourns its lost companions.” | 


Again we are among the mountains, and at the 
residence of Mr.’ Thomson. Summer had return-' 
ed, and with it comes the tender grass, the gushing, 
music of the birds, the wild flowers of the valley, 
and the crystal waters. But these are not the on-, 
ly pleasures which summer brings along with it. | 
The little urchin who runs without shoes, or hat, | 
or coat, so wild and free, on the plain with his fro-. 
licksome companions, is not less happy, than the} 
King upon his throne. Though the latter may) 
revel in all the luxury of earth, until it becomes’ 
necessary to his subsistence, yet the former, 
dreaming not of their existence, lives as content- 
ed and happy, as if he enjoyed them. 

Mr. Thomson was a pensioner. He had a bare 
sufficiency from the country, for which he had per- 
illed every thing, even to his life, to provide him 
with bread. Indeed, thisis the greatest dishonor; 
which can rest upon the American name. That. 
there are those who stood upon the heights of Bun- 
ker Hill, and fought so nobly for their country’s 
honor, and independence, in want of friends, or a 
home where they may lay their weary limbs to 
rest, is enough to chill the blood in the heart of 
every American. 

The old man had loved his son with a fatherly 
devotion. But his means would not permit him| 
to look forward to the time when he could settle 
his children in the world. His design was quick- 
ly formed, and he resolved to communicate it to 
the son forthwith; which was done, and acquies- 
sed in without hesitation. He determined to give | 
Henry letters to some old and tried friends in the| 
East, who he thought would procure him a situa- 
tion. 

These things startled the imagination of our lit- 
tlehero. During the two or three days he was 
preparing to start, his brain was busy building 
castles in the air. He thought he saw in the fu- 
ture, his name, and honor, and his family courted 
and beloved by all; and when he should not only 
be permitted to cherish his parents in their old age, 
but also to protect the sweet little flower which 





of the stage. 


had bloomed so longat his side. Whenhe should 
be old, to shelter from the rough storms of life, the 
one that had shared with him every childish plea- 





sure—that had soothed every pain, and kissed ey. 


ery tear of sorrow from his youthful cheek. 

Time flew by upon hisrapid wing. ‘The parting 
hour came at last, and the family were gathered 
round Henry Thomson, to take their last farewell, 


|The old lady hung upon the neck of her child, 


and wept, while the sister, clinging to her brother 


| With a fondness which a sister alone can know, 


sobed in her brother’s ear, Brother, brother, do not 
go! ‘The old soldier then tock anaffectionate leave 


_ of his son, and Henry tere himself away from the 
afflicting scene. 


To one, who has been from his childhood, a 
wanderer upon the earth, without a home, and 


| without a friend; the loss of both, might appear to 
| be but a trifling circumstance. 
| . . . . 

can know the overwhelming grief which one must 


The heart alone 


feel, who has been an inmate of his father’s house 


| from his infancy, when he is about tobid farewell 


to all he loved on earth. ‘Tears, it is said, are 
unmanly; but it is certain that Henry, as he Jook- 
ed for the last time on his native valley, its gliding 
waters, and its beautiful scenery, did,Jalthough he 
had met the parting of friends with a sternness 
unknown to his years, felt as if he could weep; 
aye, and he pip weep in the depth of his sorrow. 
{n another hour, Henry was seated on the box 
He rode in this way because the 
state of his finance would not permit him to ride 
inside. ‘There were five passengers in the stage, 
among whom was a Jady, with a pair of the swee- 
test blue eyes which a poet ever locked upon.— 
Her brow was as fair as the lily, while a rosy 
cheek and a dimpled chin, set off her appearance ; 


| So that she was truly called beautiful. 


The stage went on with the same speed—and 
the passengers were in fine spirits till about two 
hours by the sun on the first day; when a very fat 
and lusty old fellow, fell into the following train of 
inquiries, with the above mentioned lady. 

‘This is a fine day ,Miss?” said he, ina voice 
that startled every one. 

** Yes,”’ returned the lady, as she looked upon 
him with ineffable scorn. 

‘You live in Philadelphia, L reckon?” 

‘© No,”’ was the reply. 

* Are you married?” 

‘Tam not sir,’ looking daggers at him. 

‘* Where do your parents live?”’ 

** At home sir, I presume,” said the lady, who 
had become justly offended at his impertinence. 

** Do you wish to know any thing more of me 
or my business?’’ added she, with a smile of con- 
tempt. 

** Yes,” answered the gallant gentleman, “1 
have one question more—W ould you marry?” 

‘** Villain,’ shonted a young man who till now 
had remained silent, 1 have listened to your in- 
sults long enough—Gentlemen,” said he, turning 
to the other passengers, “if you have a spark of 
manhood in your bosom, you will not permit this 
scoundrel to remain in the stage.” 

* Put him ont—put him out,” cried out all in 
the same voice. 

** Sir,” said the young man, addressing his lus 
ty companion, ** There are but two ways in this 
matter you have either to go voluntarily, or I must 
put you out ef the stage.” 

‘¢ Driver, driver,”’ cried the man of bone and 
sinew. 

‘¢ What is the matter?”’ said the driver, drawing 
up his horses. 

‘* Let me out, let me out, these cursed rascals 
want to rob me!”’ 

‘Want to rob the d 1,’ said the driver, 
‘¢ Methinks they have chosen very small game.” 

At length the old gentleman was seated on the 
box—and Henry was invited to take his vacant 
seat. This was in accordance with his own de 
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sire, as he could then sit at ease in his newly ob- 
tained location. 








CHAPTER Il, 
* But the chief are Poets; eloquent men, 
Who dwell on earth to clothe whate’er the soul 
Admires or loves, with language and with 
Numbers.’’—AKINSIDE. 

It was evening; and the stage had arrived at the 
Rising Sun ‘Tavern. ‘lhe passengers, to while 
away the time, had each agreed to relate a story. 
Several of amusing interest had been told which 
had worked up the minds of the hearers to a high 
pitch of excitement. At length it came round to 
the young man who acted so nobly towards the 
young lady, before mentioned. ‘+ Well, gentle- 
men,” said he, running his hand through his dark, 
brown hair, and elevating his brow; which cover- 
ed a pair of deep black eyes, “I know not that I 
can gratify you in this instance. Iam nota lover 
of the marvellous, and therefore I must not indulge 
in any of its wonderful works. Butif it be agree- 
able, [ will tell you of some of my father’s suffer- 
ings in the cause of freedom; and also, how I be- 


came plunged in the depths of poverty.’”? He 
stopped and waited, as if eager fora reply. ‘*Go 


on, go on,”’ said several in the same breath. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE PAST. 
BY ACYPHRON,. 
There’s magic so heavenly sweet in that word, 
Methinks I could dwell on its sound, 
And let not a charm from its accent be stirred, 
Till my fabric of life were unbound. 


That word, like the spell of a sorcerer’s art, 
To my agonised view doth array 

Those scenes of my childhood, so dear to my heart, 
But so long have been passing away. 


it calls to my mind, with rememberance bright, 
Those youthful associates dear, 

With whom fled my moments as swiftand as light 
As ever they'll journey while here. 


How gaily my heart did then sit on its throne, 
No sorrow that tear-drop to claim, 

Which touching the fire,’though brightly it shone, 
Would extinguish its hallowed flame! 


More pleasing those scenes now appear to my eye, 
By memory endeared to my mind; 
There are charms in their prospect, which now I 
descry, 
That my infancy never could find. 


My pen cannot trace what my heart does now feel, 
While thinking of days that are gone; 

jut oft o’er my mind will they pleasingly steal, 
And the sweetest of pleasures prolong. 


AMERICAN HI 


STORY. 





NUMBER IIL 


BY HORATIOUS. 


‘Towards the end of the year 1760, all the Nor- 
thern possessions of the French, came into the 
hands ofthe English; and although England had 
Increased by this war, her glory, and her territorial 
possessions, it had cost her a new debt of three 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. ‘To find 
means for discharging the interest on this enor- 
mous sum, as also to provide for other increased 
expenditures, was a political and financial problem 
that required all the talents and acquirements of 

ritain’s most sagacious and accomplished states- 
men, to solve. ‘I'o impose an additional burden 
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on the people, who like the Colonists had not yet 
derived the least benefit from the conquest, would 
render the government and ministry decidedly un- 
popular. But they soon adopted an expedient, 
that they fondly hoped would materially aid in alle- 
viating the burden which then rested on them- 
selves. The Colonists were supposed to be de- 
pendent on her will; their inhabitants, a distinct 
and subordinate class of subjects; and their inter- 
ests, entirely subservient to the aggrandisement 
and prosperity of Britain. With these mistaken 
notions before them, as a landmark by which to 
direct their course, they resolved to commence a 
system of taxation that has no parallel in history. 
A Jaw was first enacted, imposing duties on ¢er- 
tain articles of merchandize, to be paid in the Col- 
onial ports. So far did this law deviate from the 
policy which she had heretofore observed in her 
connexion with the Colonies, that it seems she fore- 
saw it would be disregarded, if extraordinary and 
forcible measures were not taken to euforce its pro- 
visions. Intelligence of these proceedings, occa- 
sioned in America great and universal alarm. ‘They 
were justly considered the commencement of a 
system of taxation which, if not vigorously resist- 
ed, would in time be extended to every article of 
commerce, and to every internal source of income: 
and if the Colonists could be deprived in one class 
of causes, why not in all, of that inestimable 
privilege, the trial by jury. 

Massachusetts, and several other,Colonies, re- 
monstrated in decided terms against the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. They denied the right of 
Britain to collect a tax in the Colonies; and their 
objections were supported by clear and powerful 
arguments. They affirmed that the first emigrants 
came to America with the undoubted consent of 
the mother country; that all the expenses of remo- 
val, of purchasing the territory, and, for a long 
time, of proteetion from savage warfare, were de- 
frayed by private individuals; that Charters under 
the great seal of England, were given to the emi- 
grants, imparting and securing to them, and to 
their descendants, aJl the rights of natural born 
English subjects; that, of these rights, none was 
more indisputable, and none more highly valu- 
ed, than that no subject could be deprived of his 
property but by his own consent, expressed in 
person, or by his representative; and that taxes 
were but grants, by the representative, ofa portion 
of his own property, and of that of those who had 
authorised him to act in their behalf. Could it be 
just, it was asked, that the representatives of Eng- 
lishmen should give and grant txe property of 
Americans? With what safety to the Colonies, 
could the right of taxing them be confided to a bo- 
dy of men three thousand miles distant, over whom 
they had no control; none of whom could be ac- 
quainted with their situations or resources; and 
whose interests would impel them to mike the 
burdens of the Colonists heavy, that their own 
might be light! 

But these arguments had little effect on the Bri- 
tish Parliament. ‘The minister Jaid before them, 
in March, 1765, a bill imposing stamp duties on 
certain papers, and documents, used in the Colo- 
nies; and after undergoing an animated diseussion, 
was finally passed by alarge majority. ‘The news 
of its passing into a law, was soon received in the 
Colonies, and spread with the velocity of an elec- 
tric spark, from one end of the Union to the other ; 
and called forth an universal burst of indignation, 
from all who possessed the spirit of patriotism that 


clings to the cause of his country, In the darkest | 


hour of its history. The highest demands of the 
Congress, only asserted that the Colonies were 
entitled to all the rights and liberties of natural 
born subjects within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain; the most essential of which, were the exclu- 
sive right to tax themselves, and the privilege of 
trial by jury. 

Shortly after, anentire change was made in the 





disposition of the British Cabinet, and a proposi- 
tion to repeal the stamp act was, by the new min- 
istry, laid before Parliament; which prevailed. 
But another act was passed, declaring, that the 
legislature of Great Britain ‘has authority tomake 
laws to bind the Colonies, in all cases whatsoe- 
ver.’ So that taxation, without representation, 
was virtually recognised as being within the juris- 
diction of Parliament. Though the obnoxicus 
impost was formally repealed, they still assumed 
the right of taxing America, when it might be 
thought more politic, or when less resistance could 
be offered to their legislative assumptions. The 
rejoicings that followed, in America, on the tri- 
umph of their cause, were great. But like the 
fleeting hours of prosperity, they were of short du- 
ration. The very next year, events occurred, 
which justified the suspicious reliance that some 
of the Colonies had placed on the conduct of the 
“Omnipotent” Parliament. 

Thelaw which directed that whenever troops 
should be marched into any of the Colonies, Rum, 
and various necessary articles, should be provi- 
ded for them, at the expense of the Colony; still 
remained unrepealed. What manifest injustice 
was exhibited in every act of the British Parlia- 
ment, that related to the Colonies! To provide 
for armies sent into the Colonies for the avowed 
purpose of dispelling the refractory or rebellious 
spirit of resistance which they justly exhibited, 
was tosurrender their rights as freemen, and sub- 
mit to the unrestrained authority of a lawless mil- 
itary force stationed in the province to keep them 
under subjection. When some of the Colonial 
Legislatures refused obedience to this law, their 
authority was superseded by Parliament, so that 
we find they were not only deprived of the right of 
trial by jury, in certain cases; but they were denied 
a tight which some of the most despotic govern- 
ments of Europe granted to their servile minions. 
The validity of the acts of their assemblies were 
denied; and their legislatures were taken from 
them: should they, then, have submitted to such 
tyrannical measures, without raising their arms 
and voices in defence of their just rights? Notas 
freemen, indeed; for their most extended claims 
only reached to the privilege of enjoying, or rath- 
er possessing and exercising,the rights which were 
acknowledged by the British constitution; and 
which they, as British subjects, claimed the right 
of possessing, in common with the people of the 
United Kingdom. They claimed not the rights 
which our constitution and republican government 
secure to us; they did not ask for freedom and in- 
dependence, the rights with which nature’s God 
has endowed man, as the lord of creation: they de- 
sired nothing more than was then in the posses- 
sion of the most subservient classes in England. 
But this concession, (if such it could be termed,) 
was denied them. A duty was imposed by Par- 
liament on the importation into the Colonies of 
Glass, Tea, and other articles; which was, like the 
stamp act, vigorously and sternly opposed by the 
Colonies, and only served to increase and strength- 
en the opposition to all the measures of England. 
In Boston, where the effects of the measures were 
more severely felt, the spirit of opposition was of 
course more universal. Guards of armed soldiers 
were stationed at the corners of the differentstreets; 
and, in fact, she was treated more like a conquer- 
ed city, than as the capital of a great commercial 
State. 

While these events wer? transpiring in Ameri- 
ca, an attempt was made to repeal ali the laws for 
raising arevenue in the Colonies; which resulted 
in the relinquishment of all the duties, except that 
on Tea; which they retained, to assert their supre- 
macy over the Colonies. But this partial repeal 
created no important or material change in the 
views or sentiments of the Colonists. By render- 
ing the contest more clearly a contest of principle, 
it sanctified their conduct in their own view, and j 
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ennobled it in that of the world. Committees of 
Correspondence were appointed, first in the towns 
and counties of Massachusetts, and afterwards in 
some of the other Colonies. By the agency of 
these, resolutions and addresses were speedily 
conveyed through the country, arousing the atten- 
tion of all, and exhorting to perseverance in the 
cause of liberty. The Tea which had been con- 
signed to the American ports, was prevented from 
being landed; and in Boston, where the officers 
persisted in their resolution to land it, a ship-load 
was destroyed by a daring band of patriots, dis- 
guised as Indians. This bold step excited the an- 
ger of Parliament, who passed an act closing the 
port of Boston. But this addition to the aecumn- 
lated list of injuries and oppressions, only served 
to iperease the spirit of resistance, and make the 
people united more firm.ly in the cause of freedom. 
Their minds and feelings had been long preparing 
for the important crisis. The Congress which 
had been suggested by Virginia, met at Philadel- 
phia on the fifth of September, 1774. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, approving of the fortitude and 
wisdom displayed by the people of Boston; and a 
resolution was introduced that put an end to all 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. 
Addresses to the people of Great Britain, to the 
inhabitants of Canada, and to t. eir constituents; 
and an affectionate petition to the King, were pre- 
pared and published. 

The firmness and patriotism of the people are 
nowhere more apparent than in the manner in 
which they received the proceedings of Congress. 
They possessed no le al force; yet never were 
laws more faithfully observed. The fire of free- 
dom now burned in every bosom; the union was 
full of inflamable materials, and it only required 
a match to be kindled at Boston, to envelope it in 
one glowing flame. And the insolence of the mil- 
itary, soon applied one to the train, which spread 
throughout the Colonies with the rapidity of an 
electric flash from a galvanic battery. 








{ WILL NOT DESPOND. 


BY NEMO. 


I will not despond, while of hope unberefi; 
While one glow of friendship still brightly is left, 
With the feelings unchilled by the winters of time; 
And the future is color’d with prospects sublime. 


No! there is a hope that will always be mine, 

If memory be left on my pathway to shine; 

For the scenes of the past, the bright day-dreams 
of yore, 

Like sun-bursts, will ]umine the epochs before. 


If I hear the low rustle of Autumnal leaves, 
Which a mellower hum to the vesper-bell gives; 
If I hear the bland notes of the lute’s melting lays, 
"Tis followed with tears for my juvenile days. 


And a star that I loved then, with boyhood’s de- 
light, 

Which often I’ve watched thro’ the long, stilly 
night; 

If now I e’er gaze on’t, my bosom will thrill 

With the same holy feelings it then would instill. 


And not till the last gleams of memory depart, 

All hope be decayed, and grows pulseless this 
heart, 

Will the fond recollections of boyhood be drown’d 

In the waves of this life’s sea, that circle me round. 


Then why should I ever despond or repine, 

When, these lov’d retrospections, I cherish as 
mine? 

No: the billow may foam, but the crest of the wave 

Shall light up the path that directs to the grave, 
Sewicklyville, 1842, 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


‘It little concerns us to know,” says Rollin, 
‘that there were once such men as Alexander, 
Ceasar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in 
this, or that period; that the empire of the Assyri- 
ans, made way for that of the Babylonians, and 
the latter for the empire of the Medes and Persi- 
ans, who were themselves subjected by the Mace- 
donians, as these were afterwards by the Romans.” 
This is all very true; but how few concern them- 
selves about any thing else, when engaged in the 
study of history! They devote themselves with 
untiring industry and zeal, to acquire an exact 
knowledge of the dates and names which mark 
and distinguish each particular epoch. This mis- 
application of talent and industry, is the more to 
be lamented, as itis frequent in its occurrence. 
Year after year, the fruitless study is pursued; and 
when at length the student rises from his labors, 
how mortifying, to find he has become a mere 
walking chronicle of events; unable to draw one 
sound inference, or to apply to the affairs of real 
life, any one principle of the many which he, in 
his system of reading, has passed hastily over, as 
unworthy one moment’s serious consideration!— 
He knows what he has read, but he knows it me- 
chanically; he reads the ponderous volumns, the 
innumerable records of ancient and modern times, 
and verily{too often the fruit of hislabor is a mouse. 
With the names of the generals or statesmen who 
figure upon the historic page, he is tamiliar; he 
can tell you the exact day on which all extraordin- 


ary events have transpired; but of the character of 


the actors, or the cause of these various oceurren- 
ces, he knows nothing; he is contented to know 
that such was the case. ‘Thus is the true object 
of all history so frequently overlooked, which is to 
teach mankind the follies, or the yirtues, of their 
ancestors, that so they may direct their course as 
to avoid the rocks on which they have been wreck- 
ed, or seek the harbors in which they have reposed 
in safety. Study, of any kind, to be successful, 
must have a proper direction; it must be pursued 
with some regular and determined method. What 
that proper method is, has been already hinted at. 
It is that means which any man of common intel- 
ligence will, (if he permit himself to consider,) 
undoubtedly adopt. 
chronological knowledge, which many have man- 
aged to acquire, as at best but a waste of time; as 


the devotion of a memory and mind capable of 


higher things, to a comparatively useless employ- 
ment. Every successive ave has, in its turn, been 
favored by the appearance of some wonderful ge- 
nius; who has arisen, for a time astonished the 
world by his presence, and then departed, leaving 
behind him the history of his successes or disap- 
pointments, of his virtnes or his vices, serving as 
beacon lights to all posterity, as a warning or an 
encouragement. We cannot mark too closely, we 
cannot be too attentive to, the career of such men. 

But, to the Christian, how full of consolation is 
this study! He need not then be satisfied that 
philosophy and reason proclaim the truths of his 
holy religion; he can appeal to history, sacred and 
profane, to illustrate and prove them. He may 
see our first parents, from the moment of the fall, 
actuated by the same motives, governed by the 
same passions, which still continue to exert their 
influence over man. In the beginning, God crea- 
ted man, and in the beginning man was, and is, 
ungrateful. Eden’s pleasant garden, in which 
was “every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food,”’ was not sufficient to restrain man’s 


disobedience; he must also taste of **the tree of 


life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil.” He must eat 


“The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 


In the rise and fall of empires. in those mighty 


l look upon that species of 





convulsions that have shaken by their violence all 
the nations of the earth, he may trace the hidden 
and immutable designs cf Providence; who thus 
directs the affairs of man, for the advancement of 
His holy purposes. How insignificant will then 
appear the puny struggles of him who fondly im- 
agines thatal] things in which he may chance to 
succeed, have been so ordered for his own peculi- 
ar advantage! Certainly a more exalted subject 
for the study of man cannot be desired, than that 
of history, with such objects and for such purpos 
ses. It elevates him, by teaching him his real in- 
significance. If we, then, pursue the subject with 
the intention of acquiring new insight into the 
truths and mysteries of Christianity, we will find 
abundant consolation in the work, and find our. 
selves amply repaid for the oreatest labor we are 
able to bestow upon it. And as we progress, and 
perceive how imperfect would be the link’ which 
connects the historic chain of events, if that great 
record were wanting, in which is contained all 
upon which the believer raposes his hopes of an 
eternal reward hereafter, we will discover new 
cause for wonder and admiration, on every page, 
It has been well said, that as a book of history, 
alone, the Bible is invaluable. 

That one dismal blank, that age of night, whieh 
intervenes between the fall of the Roman empire, 
and the revival of letters, when the barbarous 
hordes of the north were led on to the assault, at 
once, against the mistress of the world and of the 
arts; 1S one of those passages in history which 
cannot fail to attract our attention. Convulsions 
so violent, which shuke with one mighty blow the 
whole social system to its foundation, must atrest 
the most careless or negligent reader; he stops and 
gazes with wonder, on the wreck of empires; in 
stupid amazement, he marks the triumph of the 
barbarian arms. He will gaze and wonder, but 
forget the cause; he will have failed to notice 
what, to him, were trifling occurrences. "The fa« 
tal mistake of a Roman Emperor in transferring 
his capitol from the once proud and glorious Rome, 
to the luxurious and effeminate Byzantium, the 
consequentincrease of sloth and dissipation which 
had crept into the ranks of the once hardy and for- 
midable legions: these events, in His study of 
history, were passed by, unmarked and unnoticed, 
So, too, with the r-formation. It is easy to speak 
of the time at which it commenced; the names of 
Luther and Calvin, are familiar to every ear; but 
the clear observer of causes and principles, of 
men and human nature, ean alone point out to you 
the reason of that reformation, can alone show you 
in what Luther and Calvin were suitable, above 
all men, for that arduous undertaking. ‘To argue 
seriously against such a superficial system of stu- 
dy, were useless and rediculous; such was not my 
intention. But numbers have fallen into tnat er 
ror without themselves perceiving it; persons who 
are surprised, when they approach the conclusion 
of their toil, to discover that in the great lessons 
Which history would teach, they are still sorely 
deficient; and enraged to find their talents and 
their time thus employed for no good purpose, and 
they throw aside their books in disgust, blaming 
every thing for their want of success, except their 
own neglect of the proper means to insure it. The 
ruins of fallen nations, the pride of kingdoms now 
crumbled into dust, to them present only material 
for the poet or the artist; but how distinetly do 
they speak of the follies and the vices of those who 
once reveled there in pride; or swelled in luxuri: 
ous grandeur, in the once splendid, but now moul- 
dering, palaces! The riot and the debauch have 
drawn upon nations, as upon individuals, the sure 
penalty of theirindulgence. It is amid such scenes 
of decay, amid these speaking monuments, that 
the spirit of history loves to linger, 

**Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 

** Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 

** Of those who rear’d them.” ¥. 
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BRITISH ORATORS., 

Highly as we prize talents and genius of Co- 
lumbian origin, much as we admire the forensic 
powers of her native sons, and inseparably as we 
are attached to the institutions and interests of our 
native soil, nevertheless we find much to admire 
in the history and the prominent characters of oth- 
erlands. Ever since the language of a Demos- 
thenes enraptured the multitude and swayed the 
deliberations of the councils of Athens, and the 
peculiar logic and eloquence of a Cicero enchained 
the Senate, while it thwarted the destructive mea- 
sures of a Roman Cataline, Oratory has, been 
fostered and esteemed as one of the noblest of sci- 
ences; and the few who have possessed the price- 
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language, faultless expression, and corresponding 
aptitude of action, were the peculiar characteristics 
of theimpromptu speeches, the persuasive but con- 
vincing and thrilling eloquence of him who *lis- 
tening Senates could command,” if not reconcile to 
the truths which a sound and uncottimonly accu- 
rate judgment, and seemingly prophetic powers, 
enabled him to display to the unreflecting Britons. 
Never were the eyes and feelings of man more di- 
rectly concentrated, than were those of the mem- 
bers of the “Omnipotent Parliament,’ when the 
voice of the illustrious Pitt was heard in discharge 
of its last duties—in defence of British honor and 
interest, American right, and mutual and univer- 
sal freedom, justice and happiness. Muchas his 
enlarged and patriotic views conflicted with the 
hereditary and bigoted notions and principles of 
the British Legislature and people, there was an 
attraction about his very language—a something 





less gift, enabled to wield an influence over the 
actions and destiny of mankind, perhaps greater 
than that of all other powers combined. Every 
age and people has held its share of the talent of 
the distinguished men of the earth, Although last, 
not the least in the calander, is our own Columbia. 
Considering the brief space of her duration, none 
ean be ranked superior in number or distinction ; 
yet she can neither claim every gift, nor wear ev- 
ery chaplet consecrated to the splendor of genius, 
the apex of talent, or the perfection of science. 
* Honor to all to whom honor is due.” Every 
leaf of English history points to the talented and 
the eminent in almost every department of letters, 
and of human knowledge; but all is condensed in, 
alleclipsed by the overshadowing greatness of the 
unrivalled forms who occupied her forums and 
grappled in her Courts of Justice, and in her Le- 
gislative halls during the close of the last century 
The ar- 
chives of the world would be searched in vain to 


and the commencement of the present. 


recal or discover a galaxy of talent, equal in ma- 
jestic splendor to that enjoyed by the British Po- 
litical Reformers, during the brief space to which 
we allude. 
kine, Curran, Philips and Grattan, and a host of 
others, will be remembered and honored, as long 


The names of Chatham, Burke, Ers- 


as the brilliancy of genius, varied and tireless re- 
search, the consummation of talent, and the pro- 
fundity and beauty of knowledge, shall be imitat- 
ed, admired and appreciated by the denizens of 
the civilized earth. Where are their superiors— 
where their equals?) In the unfading glory of 
Grecian or Roman history—in the tumultuous as- 
semblies of Athens—in the august Senate of the 
tnistress of the western world, or in the Halls of 
the Continental Congress? If notin any of these, 
they stand at the summit ofhumanambition. They 
hold the invaluable gem of intellect, they possess 
the precious gifts of thought, action and expression, 
without superior or competitor. First, the great, 
the truly great, the noble Chatham. The records 
of the world’s Legislatures afford not a parallel to 
the Parliamentary dissertations of Pitt, Lofti- 
hess, varied and extensive knowledge, unequalled 
perspicuity of thought, beauty and harmony of 


| in his matchless talents, which secured the ap- 
| plause and respect of all. Had Britain in her wis- 
| dom only hearkened to his daring appeals and 
prophetic warnings, America might, in all proba- 
bility, been saved to her Empire—defeat and dis- 
grace avoided; and our semi-civilized people of the 
‘West,’ might now have been supporting the same 
political and religious establishments; our manu- 
|facturers engaged in making nice things for the 
how Coburg and the dear little Baby. As an 
| apt and tireless debater, few, perhaps none, can be 
ranked superior to Edmund Burke. With a mind 
which could grasp any subject, and unveil every 
' defect, he united the most elaborate and diffusive 
_ powers of speech, the most incontestable logic, and 
‘eloquence of no ordinary stamp. No subject was 
'so circumscribed as to be unobserved by the eye 
of keen investigation—none so paramount and un- 
limited as to be beyond the circle of his varied and 
His impeachment of War- 





exhaustless abilities. 
ren Hastings, and speech on American taxation, 
as well as his address to the Electors of Bristol, 
are samples of his styleand powers which yet re- 
main, in many respects, without parallels. Sir 
Thomas Erskine, likewise, stands without a rival 
at the English bar. No man, perhaps, ever un- 
dertook the defence of so many important criminal 
prosecutions, who conducted them so successfully, 
or exhibited greater legal acumen and a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with English jurisprudence. 
Few have displayed language more choice and ap- 
propriate, or eloquence more luminous and irresist- 
able; and none have ever sympathized more deep- 
ly with the feelings and situations of the persons 
they were called upon to defend. But it.was not 
before the Bench of Justice alone, that his splen- 
did acquirements were called into action; it was 
not always in defence of an isolated individual 
that his brilliant powers were brought into play; 
he fought and fought valiantly for the enfranchise- 
ment of the whole English people, by a total re- 
form in their first and only Representative council, 
the House of Commons; and here in the same field, 
his patriotic impulses and sanguine temperament 
were fully developed. It will be long hence, 
when his able vindication of the author of the 
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“Rights of Man,” and his masterly defence of 
Thomas Hardy, will cease to be admired as spe- 
cimens of legal knowledge and eloquence as yet 
unsurpassed. 

Curran, Grattan, and Philips, though last in our 
memoranda, are the first in our esteem. What 
American, be his peculiar views and predilections 
what they may, can have any other than the warm- 
est feelings of attachment and sympathy for the 
men, and the cause of liberty and justice, be it un- 
der what clime and on whatever soil they may 
seek to rise? True patriotism is reciprocal and 
universal; it embraces all, and seeks for the well- 
being of the whole human race. Never were the 
affections of mother and child more tenderly fos- 
tered, than were the minds and hearts of the patri- 
ots enlisted in support of the various interests of 
their oppressed Isle. Their ‘country had long 
been under the domineering and destructive sway 
of Britain. She had sounght—she had petitioned 
and remonstrated with her unfeeling rulers, time 
after time, for a portion of that justice which rea- 
son and right award as the proper inheritance of 
every dependant province, whether governed by 
the Royal Sceptre, or the Republican Code. Eve- 
ry attempt towards her enfranchisement, every pa- 
triotic harangue, every echo of the popular will, 
were alike construed and treated as treason to her 
Majesty, and rebellion against the lawful govern- 
ment of her remorseless rulers. The affair of the 
American Revolution being settled by the memor- 
able treaty of 1784, the Irish volunteer system dis- 
continued, new schemes of oppression were devi- 
sed for the further protection of England‘s amiable 
rule, and the security and happiness of the Irish 
people. Starved, oppressed, goaded to despera- 
tion, without the prospect or hope of alleviation, 
the Castlereaghan school were set to work to kin- 
die the flame which should further prostrate her 
strength and influence, and enable her oppressors 
to forge the last links in the chain of her thraldom; 
and too well did they succeed. The temporary and 
unconnected outbreaks were soon quelled by the 
might ofthe English bayonet; and the heroic, we 
should have said immortal, (fcr what Irish heart or 
unfettered tongue will ever forget them,) band of 
patriots, consigned to prison, exile, or the scaffold. 
Their ends were accomplished; the evident disap- 
probation of the people towards the contemplated 
union was soon smothered, and the obsequious and 
corrupt Legislature, a mercenary soldiery, and 
equally compliant police, accomplished the benev- 
olent and saintly designs of Irish amelioration, 
whilst they secured the possession of the *“ divine 
rights” of the Saxon lawgivers. It was during 
the agitation of this question of Union in the Irish 
and English legislatures, and in the popular as- 
semblies of the Irish people, that the trio of Patri- 
ots, the triumvirate of genius and talent we have 
mentioned, shone forth so peculiarly conspicuous. 

The language, the philosophic tone and firmness, 
of a Cato, failed to arouse the cringing multitude, 
and servile Patricians to the danger, and the in- 
terests of Pompey and the Commonwealth; the ru- 





bicon was crossed, the treasure was grasped, and 
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the empire was Ceasar’s. Rome had some patriots, | it counts considerable, in the bulk, to the creditors. | of the North, will never, it is my opinion, eradi- th; 
. y . | 2 3 ‘ ory "he “ _ 

but she had more slaves. Pharsalia was the| What, then, is but of small moment to them, and | ©ate the evils of slavery from our soil. ‘They are wl 
: " : . only pouring more ammunition into the bomb, de 
death struggle of her Consulship. Enthusiasm | much consequence to us, we hope they will not be which will ere long burst, and spread destrnction He 

of language, accuracy of judgment, and strength of| dilatory to give. around. ‘The slave and the philanthropist will a 
resolution, were certainly the peculiar characteris-| Ina few days our Collector will visit such of) fall in the general wreck that will ensue. It is off 
tics of one whose voice pealed forth from the hall | them as reside in the city; and it is a “ consumma- soee eee = i rigged yon mi 

; , ects they have view, from the eye, b ; 
of a Virginian Assembly, and awakened the half| tion devoutly to be wished for,”’ that they settle | Dinwien tes cloak of religion moet eto pes T 
slumbering energies of a Colonial people to the| the small arrearages against them. Our terms | it. Their real desire is to share in the plunder in 
justice, necessity and policy of resistance, before | have been stated “in apvaNnce,” and those instan- | which a domestic revolution would produce, or to Ww 
y | F ic |e 
; : ; : : sow | add the suffrages of this large number to the sup- 

y . was | ces of their having been departed from, should now ge ge | or 
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verted and destroyed—her industrious and heal- 


thy population rendered penniless, whilst her re- | 


sources are swallowed up in support of a stand- 
ing Army, absentee landlords, a burdensome reli- 
gious establishment, and the avaricious cormor- 
ants of government-—when he sees all this; when 
redress is refused in all the insolence of authority; 
when Martial Law is proclaimed, and a mercenary 
Legislature about to seal the death warrant of his 
country’s freedom—then, if ever, the patriotic or- 
ator is truly, nobly eloquent. No wonder, then, 
that the language of these men seemed tinctured 
with the gift of inspiration—that their noble and 
praiseworthy efforts in behalf of their country’’ 
freedom, received the unsuccessful patriot’s only 
reward, the applause and best wishes of their un- 
fortunate countrymen. When they cease to be 
remembered—when their names, their deeds, and 
their works, are forgotten by Irishmen, and the 
friends of liberty, the sun of earth shall have run 
its course, the Past shal! be buried in the ashes of 
the Future, and the free current of life shall have 
ceased to flow, L. 





OUR MONTHLY CHIT CHAT. 
There are quite a number of our subscribers, 
whoare still indebted to us for their subscriptions 
to the Messencer. Although the sum that each 
owes, is buta trifle to the debtor; we assure them 


| dom. as we term it, which holds forth so many 
iattractions to the world, is not ourown. It be- 
longs to the portion of the primeval Lord of the 
boundless forest, and it has been wrested from him, 
in nearly every instance, without his consent.— 
Our progenitors fortuitously Janded upon his shore, 
and possessed themselves of a small extent of 
country; but they soon became more powerful, and 
superior to their wandering neighbors in strength, 
and talent and knowledge, and ere long, one tribe 
was driven away, and another exterminated, until 
the original possessors have been deprived of an 
/extent of country, equal to all Europe. Of all the 
|numerous and powerful Tribes who once frequent- | 
|ed the Atlantic coast, notan individual remains to 
|bewail the untimely fate of his ancestors. Our) 
twenty-six Republics have been reared on their | 
former hunting grounds, where they once pursued 
the inmates of the forest, in all their pride of sav- 
age grandeur; and exhibited in all their movements, 
the elastic and roaming character, which is a pe- 
culiar and remarkable trait in the history of every 
primitive race of human beings. Whenever they 
have refused to desert their hunting grounds, 
and mounds of their fathers, forcible measures 
have been resorted to, for the purpose of compell- 
ing them to cross the Mississippi; and it is chiefly 
in these struggles, that such great numbers have 
been extirpated. Another stain upon our national 
escutcheon, is. the fact, that two millions of human 
beings are held in bondage in this free enlightened 
country. One eighth of the populationare slaves. 
How they have become siaves, is known to all; 
and what measures should be resorted to, for the 
purpose of purging that stain from our history, I 
do not think it is my province to determine. 























The plans contemplated by the philanthropists 


swarthy children of the Equator, and interference 
indirectly made with an institution, which has 
grown up, and become, through time, partially 
amalgamated with the political and moral systems 
of many of ourtwin Republics; whilst their aver- 
sion toevery thing like slavery or constraint is thus 
openly exhibited, reader, are you not aware, that 
the Sun, in its ever glorious course, never rests 
upon the soil desolated and impoverished by the 
rapacity and injustice of British rule; never leaves 
the sight of millions of serfs, to an insatiable es- 
tablishment, and well organized aristocracy?— 
When fruitful fields, luxuriant crops, and lost 
wealth, with all that still greater enjoyment, liber- 
ty, are restored to plundered and oppressed India? 
when the midday effulgence of justice and equal- 
ity shall cast its scattered rays over the sea-girt 
surface of beauteous but degraded Erin; when 
the disfranchised and starving population of Eng- 
land herself, are acknowledged as the elements of 
all political power; and the present system of ex- 
tortion, injustice and oppression, gives place to the 
influence of right and the sway of reason and truth; 
then, and at no earlier day, can the Press, the 
oracle of office and power, appropriately adopt the 
now Pharisaical phrases of “free Constitution, 
and unfettered and happy people.’”? Were such 
language only to emenate from the more bigoted 
and kingly dyed fanaties of the conservative order 
of politicians, we could regard it as being pretty 
much in tone with all their very charitable and 
scriptural actions, of precept and practice. But 
we are truly surprised, to observe, that the adula- 
tory harangue, and obsequious action, often comes 
from those, the lustre of whose genius, and the 
splendor of talent so often displayed, would secure 
the wreath of renown to men engaged in any other 
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than the cause cf a power which has, like the 
whirlwind of the desert, or the Upas of the valley, 
destroyed or blighted every thing within the 
course ofits withering influence. Do we present 
a correct outline, or will some think that we 
offer the rambling thoughts of an enthusiastic 
mind—the strolling Iucrubrations, the distorted 
images ofanovewrought fancy. Beitas itmay.— 
Theentire history of British rule,at all times, and 
in every land in any way under itssway, could be 
well condensed in an abridged chronicle of atleast 
one half the tyranny, usurpation and injustice, 
which has been meted to a civilized but suffering 
world.. Her Poets may continue to sing of the 
triumph of arms, and the restoration and the preva- 
lence of peace and happiness; and her Orators still 
discant upon the interest and policy of govern- 
ment; the furtherance and support of trade and 
manufactures, and the co-operative influence and 
well-being of the constituent mass, but for the sake 
of the precocious but often falsely worn jewell, 
consistency. Gentlemen, you whose specific gra- 
vity still remains between the earth and cleuds, 
never use the phrases only applicable to a Repub- 
lican people; when you speak of the antiquated 
despotism of England, or some newfangled scheme 
of plunder, adopted or supported by her Queen, 
Lords, and Ministry. That men like Cnatham, 
Burke, Fox and Erskine, should support such an 
irrational and incongruous system, as the British 
government, policy and history,’presents to the re- 
publican mind, is forsooth very strange, when we 
compare their practical results with the very libe- 


_ral and enlightened theoretical ideas of freedom 


and justice, with which they have honored the 
world. ‘They were the advocates of liberty and 
justice in general, not in the abstract, every where 
but in England. We should be the last in the 
world to seek for a pretext to asperse the charac- 
ter or tarnish the fair fame of this galaxy of learn- 
ing and talent, yet to us their theory and practice 
seem strangely at variance. Their declamations 
in favor of American right; their efforts for the re- 
lief of India; their panegyrical episcdes on the 
British constitution and Magna Charta; and their 
support of the worst measures and government 
which oppress any portion of the civilized and 
Christian world, form a complication of absurdi- 
ties which it would be difficult to unravel and re- 
concile one with the other. 

The support extended to British policy and in- 
terest, by another class of Orators and Statesmen; 
the stars of Hibernian genius and eloquence, seems 
to have been more a matter of compulsory necessi- 
ty, than of a cordial disinterested support. That 
justice and equality which coercion and petition 
had alike failed to obtain from English Toryism, 
was sought to be gained by at least a partial sup- 
port of the policy of England, in matters other- 
wise irreconcilable with their views and _ princi- 
ples. The British Bards, oracles of sweet and 
flowing sounds, have scarcely ever penned an ap- 
propriate stanza, which records not some glorious 
acheivement, or presents an eulogium on the free- 
dom of England. We upbraid them not, because 
they sing of the beauties and the worth of * their 
own, their native land.”’ It is a natural impulse, 
the produce of an irresistible and noble feeling, 
and one which should be properly fostered, while 
it keeps an appropriate and correctchannel. One 
which is rarely navigated, men being too often 
drifted by the fierce and variable currents of enthu- 
siasm and interest, upon the shoals of deception 
and hypocritical representation. We censure them 
not, for an expression of those sanguine and pa- 
triotic emotions and sentiments, which should be 
the glory and the boast of every favored votary of 
genius and Parnassus—but we wish them not to 
speak in the inspired and lofty strains of the muse, 
of a freedom, justice, beneficence, and happiness, 
which exist not in any thing more authentic and 
real, than the Parliamentary and electioneering ha- 





rangue, or the changeful and unique conceptions 
of the Poet and the political press. “I own, (says 
Sir Thomas Erskine in his defence of Mr. Pettier, 
charged with a libel on the first Consul of France,) 
that after much reflection, 1 am not able to con- 
ceive an error more gross than that of those who 
believe in the possiblity of erecting a republic in 
any of the old monarchical countries of Europe; 
who believe thatin such countries an elective su- 
preme magistracy can produce any thing but a suc- 
cession of stern tyrannies and bloody civil wars. 
It is a supposition which is believed by al] expe- 
rience, and which betrays the greatest ignorance 
of the first principles of the constitution of society. 
It is an error which has a false appearance of su- 
periority over vulgar prejudice; it is therefore, too 
aptto be attended with the most criminal rash- 
ness and presumption, and too easy to be inflamed 
with the most immoral] and anti-social fanaticism.” 
Such is the language, such the raving tone of one 
of England’s greatest statesmen, ablest jurists, and 
most liberal politicians. Republics cannot be 
erected in the old world—pshaw! Because man- 
kind have so long submitted to that which is mor- 
ally and politically erroneous and oppressive, is 
that evidence that they cannot or should not enjoy 
that which is their inalienable right? Coercion 
and power may long keep them groaning beneath 
a tyranny almost insupportable; but the moment 
reason subdues or accident weakens the strength 
and influence of usurpation and injustice, that mo- 
ment, and at all times, men have incontrovertible 
authority to seek for and obtain that justice, influ- 
ence, and station, which the dictates of impartial 
reason in man, and the ordinances of a higher and 
more omnipotent power, proclaim, as the inheri- 
tance of every image of the Godhead. That the 
republics of Europe have been generally short liv- 
ed, is no reason why others cannot and should not 





take their place. Property or liberty being with- 
held from an individual for a time, furnishes no | 


degraded world. A kingly influence, an aristocra- 
cy of wealth and power, would be certainly displa- 
ced. And. 

‘A bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 
would assume an equal share and interest in gov- 
ernment, with the wealthy drones and tegal fools, 
who have so long, through a succession of circum- 
stances, adventitious to their dominancy, held the 
iron sceptre of power, in support of their royal 
prerogatives and divine rights. But then there 
would be bloody civil wars, and the declaration of 
right would be attended with the most criminal 
rashness and presumption! Strange, but partly 
true. There might be a struggle between the real 
Sovereigns and a socheendinba bat desperate Aris- 
tocracy in their dying convulsions! Blood flow. 
ing in such a cause would be consecrated as the 
blood of Martyrs, to the political salvation of a 
great continent. Their names would be justly 
honored—their heroic deeds immortalized in histo- 
ry, and deeply written in the living tablets of a 
disenthralled people, as well as a republican 
world. But then it would be criminal rashness 
and presumption to interfere with the exclusive 
privileges and heartless rule of a rapacious nobili- 
ty! But that rashness would constitute one of the 
greatest virtues that any people could win, and 
ensure with corresponding action and persever- 
ance, the great desideratum of a glorious finale.— 
We have alluded to buta single passage from 
Erskine; others may be selected of a still more 
royal stamp, from nearly every page of contempo- 
ranious Orations and Documents, all forcibly il- 
lustrating the inconsistency of British Orators and 
Authors, in lauding the great freedom of their 
Constitution and people in one breath, and deny- 
ing the legitamacy of Republicanism in Europe, 
in the very next. Nay! more; the impossibility 
of its establishment and permanency, unconnected 
with immorality and anti-social fanaticism! The 
order and conflicting nature of political matters in 


claim to their continued alienation. The causes Britain, and a great part of Europe, betoken the 


which have led to the fall of the different repub- | 


near approach of a revolution of some character, 


lies, in ancient” and modern times, are other than | in the political management of different parts of 


those of an evil in the origin or constitution of such | 
ties and connections. Corruption, tyranny, and | 
defects in their temporary constitution and sys-' 
tems, have been the prolific source of their annihi- ! 
lation. Republics might now adornthe maps and | 
history of Europe, had it not been fer this very | 
Britain, and other governments of equal strength | 
and means, in perpetuating tyranny and" usurpa- | 
tion. A very large, learned, and respectable body 

of people in both hemispheres, have and do yet, 
believe, a change from religious principles, which 
held a supreme sway for many centuries, to be 
perfectly compatible with truth, reason and divine 
inculeation. And we, notwithstanding the anti- 
quated origin, and time strengthened bulwarks of 
Despotism and Feudal rule, believe that a reas- 
sumption of the birth right and immunities of man- 
kind, is clearly in accordance with the same 
authorities. Vox populi—Vox Dei. Letthem but 
will it, and they shall be restored in a form and 
manner more glorious and resplendant than ever 
characterized their original attainment and time 
honored existence. Is there any thing in the na- 
ture and associations of man—in the order and sit- 
uation of things and circumstances, of peculiar 
countries and divisions of people, that are not pro- 
pitious to such a great and happy result? If there 
are, the same, or obstacles of equal strength and 
influences, with a mere fraction of people to remove 
them, were met and nobly and brilliantly remov- 
ed by the organization of °76, and the memorable 
recognition of ’84. Great changes would indeed 
attend the re-assumption of the rights and conse- 
quent power of the legitimate sovereigns—those 
from whom all power and authority in matters of 
civil government and political action should only 





eminate. But=that change would be the glory, 
the political Millenium, of a long oppressed and ' 


the old world. The time would be well chosen. 
A proper direction given to the action of the great 
mass, would secure freedom and happiness to Eu- 
rope; and peace and prosperity to Europe and 
America. Such a happy revolution in European 
government, would be hailed with mingled joy and 
surprise by every republican heart throughout the 
various walks of creation. Cc. J. 


THE MORNING, NOON, & EVE OF LIFE. 


BY MISS MARGARET G—. 


Part 1. 
With what sweet joy, when the first dawn of light 
Spreads o’er the earth its sparkling colors bright, 
We turn our eyes to view the sun’s clear rays, 
As in the east it sheds its brilliant blaze; 
While, all around, the dancing flowers spring, 
And merry songsters ’mong the branches sing! 
Thus, with delight, we turn a backward eye 
To those first scenes of youth, now long passed by; 
Pleased to survey fair childhood’s much loved 
track, 
On Fancy’s wings our memories oft turn back. 
Can aught on earth cheer up our spirits more, 
Than o’er the happy scenes of youth .o pour? 
Oh, no! like those bright rays which stream from 
Heaven, 
To light life’s gloom those happy thoughts are 
given; 
They, like the morning flowers along our way, 
Or like the birds, charm life’s dull hours away. 
Oh! could I dwell forever on the past, 
On childhood’s happy scenes, the first, the last; 
When, through the hazle copes, o’er hill and dell, 
I bounded lightly, like the wild gazelle! 
Ah me! how sweetthose scenes of childish play; 
When my fond parents gently smiled on me; 
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When, free from sotrow, through the wood and 
Tove, 

With young companions, I did gaily rove, 

To chase the butterfly from flower to flower, 

Or watch the runnel from the fountain pour! 

Oft have I, when the silent shades of night 

Spread their gray mantle o’er the mountain’s height, 

Stole to some favorite spot, from home away, 

To watch the stars that crowd the milky way; 

‘Phere, in deep thoughts of wonder, to admire 

The hand that guides and rules these orbs of fire.- 

Oh, happy hours! when, neath the hawthorn shade, 

Where fair Conroquenessing’s waters strayed, 

I sat, to watch the waters bubling by, 

Reflecting back the sun-lit canopy; 

Delighted, there to see the speckled fawn 

With lightsome footstep bounding o’er the lawn; 

Or, timidly stoop o’er the crystal brink, 

And sip, and gaze, as though afraid to drink. 

Oft have I, when the gloomy night-mists threw 

O’er earth their mantling robe of crystal dew, 

In terror heard from out the rocky steep 

The Panther’s yell ring through the forest deep; 

And fromtheir dens, high in the mountain rock, 

The fierce wolves’ bay, when prowling on the flock. 

What feelings then disturbed my childish heart, 

And made the sleep from off my eyes depart? 

What was it rung my heart with sorrow deep, 

And made me tears of bitteranguish weep? 

Why, ’twas my foolish lambkin Emme, strayed, 

With careless footstep, to the distant glade; 

And well I knew, that ere the dawn of day, 

My foolish lambkin might become their prey; 

And then, thought I, how could I bear to rove, 

When Emme was not there to share my love? 

But, oh! my joy at peep of morning dawn! 

Home comes my Emme, bounding o’er the lawn. 

Oh! how I fly, her homeward steps to greet; 

With what caresses she and I do meet! 

Oh, happy scenes! these were the days of bliss; 

When life passed by ’mid childish scenes like this. 

Oh, deep, enchanting, hours of youthful joy! 

Oh, how I love thy bliss without alloy! 

Home! thou wert then the paradise below, 

From which my all, my every joy, did flow ; 

Which casts a ray of light o’er life’s dim sky, 

And lights the gloom of years now rolling by; 

And often bids me dry the bitter tear 

For those dear friends who are no longer here, 

Deluding joys! oh, would that I could find 

One happy hour like those I left behind; 

One generous friend, on whose indulgent breast, 

In confidence and hope, my soul could rest; 

One who, with tender, sympathetic, heart, 

Would kindly stop to take the orphan’s part. 

Life would lose half its ills, and half its eare, 

If I had such a friend with me to share: 

But ah! methinks earth has no joys for one 

Like me, an orphan, desolate and Jone. 

One hour of bliss, on man can ne’er bestow 

All of life’s pleasures, all its pompous show; 

Or calm the fever in a friendless breast; 

Or ease a mind swith grief and care oppressed. 
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Lo! when the sun has rose to mid-day height, 

How, o’er the earth, he spreads his burning light! 

Beneath the scorching beams, the blooming flow- 
ers 

Hang drooped and withered, in the fragrant bow- 
ers. ' 

So thus, when youth has left his childish days, 

And gains the full-orbed light of manhood’s blaze, 

With soul all life and full of youthful fire, 

He rushes on, impelled by warm desire; 

Heedless, though ’neath his touch the flowers die, 

Or beauty withers as he passes by. 

Onward he rushes, through life’s trackless way, 

Ruled by the fierce controls of passion’s sway; © 

*Till down life’s horizon of gilded light, 

His day is wearing to the gloom of night. 

Lared in the flowery path of pleasure’s maze, 
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He trifles by his brightest, happiest days; 

*Till darkness o’er his pathway seds its gloom, 

And in despair he sinks into the tomb. 

Oh, foolish youth: to waste these precious hours 

In grasping thus at life’s ephemeral flowers. 

Oh, vain! to hope that man can ever find 

One joy on earth but leaves a sting behind; 

One hope where disappointment does not throw 

A shade of gloom o’er all its joys below. 

Oh! would that youth would choose the narrow 
way! 

That even path, which leads to endless day! 

Oh! that, with passions chastened and subdued, 

They’d early follow after what is good. 

Age would be sweetened thus,and when that death 

Should call, with cheerfulness they'd yield their 
breath. 

Thus does the muse, with bitter tears, lament 

Hours, days, and years, of precious time mispent; 

Pursuing happiness, that flitting form, 

With heart elate, with hope and feelings warm; 

*Till, like a shadow on some burning shore, 

It sunk, and she beheld its form no more. 

Well may she mourn for moments borne away, 

On time’s swifpinions, to the king of day. 

Oh, would that she forever could forget 

Those wasted moments she does now regret! 

Oh, could she cease to mourn for pleasure fled, 

For friendships buried with the lowly dead! 

But vain’s;the hope to dry the bitter tear, 

While still the tyrant memory lingers here. 

Now wonder not, that she, the muse,should mourn, 

Those happy hours, ’twixt pride and passion torn; 

When, stung by trivial insults, pride and scorn, 

To passion’s sway her soul was captive borne. 

Though sober reason, with her matron grace, 

W ould oft recall the wanderer to its place ; 

And bid her, like her Lord, be calm and meek, 

And yield to enemies that smite the cheek; 

Yet oft the truant heart would break the chain, 

And in captivity be led again. 

| Till robbed of parents, and by sorrow bowed, 

| Her stubborn soul at length became subdued. 

| The muse, to thee, oh, sorrow! yields the palm; 

Thou pensive maid who did her passions calm; 

And where the stream of contemplation flowed, 

Didst lead her footsteps, in life’s devious road. 

Oh, sacred sorrow! though thou wring’st the heart; 

Yet, with the wound, thou dostthe balm impart. 

‘Thou art the maid with melancholy eye, 

Who raised her thoughts, from earth, to worlds on 

| high; 

| To sacred realms, where seraphs long have trod; 

| To that bright world, where dwells her King and 
God. 

Thou, too, hast lead her to that calm retreat 

Where dwell the sacred nine, the muse’s seat; 

Where every sweet which can the soul inspire, 

Delight the sense, or waken pure desire, . 

Is scattered round; where lost in heavenly tho’t, 

Earth, and its cares, and sorrows, are forgot; 

Where, as on seraph’s wings the spirit flies 

Away from earth, and soars into the skies, 

There mingling with the heavenly hosts that shine, 

She, too, may sing her Maker, all divine. 

Thou'st made her wander where the murmuring 
rills, 

Low whispering, sigh among the distant hills; 

Where flowers perennial, ever fresh and fair, 

Along the streamlets bloom forever there. 

Who would not choose these fair Castillian bowers, 

‘Those fragrant groves where high parnassus tow- 
ers, 

In lofty grandeur, o’er the plains below; 

-Where crystal streams of living waters flow, 

On whose gay banks the fair Aonian maids 

Oft strike their lyres, beneath the myrtal shades? 








Parr ll. 

When the bright orb: of day has sunk to rest, 
?Mid fleecy clouds, far ip the distant West, 
There is a grandeur in each gathering cloud . 
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That, heaven’s blue arch, in gorgeous robes en- 
shroud ; 

Which awes our minds, more than the brilliant 
blaze 

Of noon-day beams, or summer’s burning rays. 

So, when the sun of life begins to fade, 

And youth, and vigor, seem to be decayed, 

Will we, with awe, and reverence, admire 

The hoary locks that crown the aged sire; 

And hail with joy the happy eve of rest, 

When earth’s turmoils no more shall wring the 
breast. 

Oh, for one burning note of Jubal’s shell, 

The calm, bright, sunset of old age to tell! 

Oh, that the muse could wake her noblest Jays, 

In painting forth life’s calm declining days! 

See yonder aged sire, bowed to the dust, 

With earth behind him, and his God his trust; 

Convinced that earth can yield no lasting peace, 

He seeks beyond its bounds, for happiness ; 

And with a cheerful spirit, hails the day 

When death shall come to call his soul away. 

With what delight can age direct his eye 

Through the dim maze of dark futurity, 

To thet bright land beyond this world of woe 

Where streams of everlasting blessings flow, 

Where death no more, nor sorrow, shall pervade; 

But he, restored once more to Edin’s shade, 

“Mid boundless fields of sweet delight shall roam, 

And find in Heaven a safe and happy home! 

Thus, to the sailor by rude tempests tossed 

’Mid rocks and breakers, on some dangerous coast, 

The haven is dear, where, anchored safe at rest, 

The howling winds no more disturb his breast. 

So Age, when tossed on life’s tempestuous tide, 

Where death’s dark waves yawn deep on every 
side, 

Views the bright port, and hails the happy day 

When he shall anchor safe in Heaven’s bay; 

When he, no more tossed on the billow’s deep, 

Shall in his Saviour’s arms be hushed to sleep. 

Come, welcome, age; come, welcome, furcowed 
cheek ; = 

Whose heaven-lit brow, does wisdom’s wealth be- 
speak. 

Come, hoary head; thou art a crown ight Ay 

Where wisdom shines to light life’s ight. 

Dear to the muse are the dim shades of even; 

More dear, by far, thaythe bright lights of heaven: 

And why? because they wake reflective thought, 

And bring back dreams of pleasure, unforgot; 

They,cast o’er all, a melancholy shade, 

In which life’s various colors are displayed; 

And bid us call to mind the night of death, 

When all must yield to God their vital breath. 

Like yon bright sun just sunken in the West, 

So must we sink in death’s long night of rest. 

Eve is the time that calls our steps abroad, 

Where we may hold communion with our God; 

When, free from toil, the mind released from care, 

The soul goes forth to God, in humble prayer; 

Unseen by any eye save His above, 

The heart expands with pure and heavenly love;. 

When all the cares that vex us through the day, 

Like shadows on the mountains, pass away. 

Tis then, ’mid such a happy scene as this, 

We have a aweet foretaste of Heavenly bliss ; 

Which lifts our thoughts above each trifling joy, 

To that bright world where grief can ne’er annoy. 

Yea! to the muse, life’s eve seems better far, 

Than youth’s bright glittering rays of noonday are; 

For then, when man, like yonder setting sun, 

His race through life does toward the goal now 
run, 

Taught by experience, can sweet councils give, | 

And learn the wayward wanderer how tolive. | 

Yes! he can point the paths along the way, 

In which the erring foot of youth might stray;.. 

And in life’s various pleasures, show them where. 

The subtle hand of vice hath set a snare, 








To turn youth from the narrow beaten path, 
Totread the way that leads to endless wrath. 
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